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ABSTRACT * » ^ 

The community college has becoiae the institution of * 
higher education whiclMaplements the American "open class" ideology, 
providing an opportunity for students to learn and ad vance themselves 
socially and occupationally . Evaluative research concerning 
compeiisa'tory education programs in the community college indicates 
that djuch programs have not been highly successful in welcoming Sind 
encotira^i'Hg those who have a history of failure in traditional 
schools* Most such programs have dea^lt solely with erasing cognitive 
d^f icienciesr but an effective program must address the affective 
domain as well* B7 emphasizing the development of small, cohesi^a 
^teaming groups which have norms of cdmmunication and support, and 
which ai:e open to the distribution of* authority and the shared 
responsibility for learning, the iilteractionist approach addresses 
"both cognitive and affective domains. A general theoretical rationale 
is presented for establishing an interactionist compensatory 
educational program, by reviewing current programs, and examining th^ 
relationship'between various affective components and academic 
performance* Thea, a model) program is presented^ including a 
step-by-step gr*^;^ development and skill-building design tested and 
refined i^n community colleges. A bibJ^iography .is appended. .(NHM) 
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COMPENSATORY EDUCATION IN TJ^E COMMUNITY COLLEGE:^ 
>*■ / AN INTfRACQONIST APPROACH 

■ T, • 

INTRODUCTION / 

Many educators view the coirimum'ty fto liege as anSnnovati ve, nontradi- 
tion^l institution v^hich expands limited opportunities for upward mobility 
, 'Within American society. Indeed, it has been argued elsewhere that the major 
^explanation for the rapid growth of^the community college is that it is- re- 
'5ponding to the sam6 societal pres/rt-es to open channels of social mobility 
to whi-ch the secondary school, responded earlier inHhiS century-{Morrison, 
^^974). Like the high school, which initially wa3 quite academic and selec- 
tive, the model community college has developed /nto a comprehensive institu- 
tioji with an-open admissions policy and^tensi vMiuidance and counseling 
facilities. It now "contains programs of developmental, general, and techni- 
cal-vocational educatioji^a^ well as the original academic'^transfer program. 
The conmunity college, therefore, has become the institution of higfier jeduca- 
tion which operatibnalizes the American "open-class" ideology and provides 
the perception that all wtio enter can learn and advance themselves socially 
and occupational ly. * ^ 

The problem, of course, is in providing substance to this perceptions 
Welcoming and encouraging late adolescents and ethers who have a history of 
failure in U-aditjonal schools poses difficult and complex tasks for conmun- 
ity cojleges. "THese institutions generally have responded to this challenge 
by initiating progr^ms-^f compensatory education (Morrison and Ferrante, 
1973). Unfortunately, evaluative research concerning such programs has in- • 
dicated ttrat they have not been highly successful {Rouecjis-and Kirk, 1973). 

We believe that bne of the major reasons these proof ams have not fujly > 
met the expectations hefd for them is their unidimens^al focus on cogni- 
tive needs. We maintain that both cognitive and affective components must^ 
be recognised when developing program^ of compensatory educ^btion. Since 
mst programs have dealt solely witHi erasing cognitive deficiencies, our 
focus Is on developing a comprehensive plan which addresses the affective 
domain. 
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As our title^ suggests, the underlying rationale of^our approach Is de- 
rived from an interactionist perspective. In essence, this perspecj^ive holdJ 
that socialization generally *occurs within a small group setting in which 
there is epwtional support^ and where communication i§ deep and extensive.' 
Therefore, .this approach Emphasizes the development of cohesive groups which 
have norms of coimiunication an^d support and which are open to the distribu- 
tion of authority ar)d the shared responsibility for learning. The pursuit 
of learning is the goal of all, everyone is a researcher, an experimentiilist. 

Authority, then, is based not in any one member, but in the group. 

/ 

This monograph consists of two parts. Part One advances a^general theo- 
retical rationale foi^ establishing a program based on developincf cohesive 
groups and usfng th^e groups as an instructional, medium. First, we de- 
scMbe the cljlturally different student and review the nature ^nd success 
of current programs of compensatory education. Then we examine the relation- 
ship between various affective components and academic performance. An anal* 
ysis of Intentional socialization is followed by a look at the basic assump- 
tions and ^chniques of group process. * ' ✓ 

In Part Two we present a compensatory education program y/hich imple- 
ments our theoretical views. At the heart of this section is step-by-step 
group development ahd sj^ill-building ilesi-gn tested and refined in community 
colleges. The role of faculty members in developing the groups and their 
subsequent relationships wHh the^ groups aj^e also discussed, and sffecific 
^suggestions are given for faculty inservice education. 

/ 

We believe that the 1nteractionist*approach, coupled V'lth an institu- 
tion's existing efforts in remedial educatlor^rywlll enable^reater success 
in developing compensatory education programs fo^ culturally different 
students. ^ 
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PART ONE':^ THE RATIOrWLE 

ft " 

, Conipensatory Education: Review and^valuatlon ^ 

A great deal of literature has been^devoted to describing the charac- 
teristics of those individuals who* for a number of reasons, qualify for 
programs of compensatory education. Kneller (1965, p. 147), for example^ 
glf^s the following portrayal of the cultura-lly disadvantaged: 

They are general 1^^ from the lower .classes and are academi- 
cally backward, the second characteristic being generally, though 
not ^ilways, a cojisequefice of the first. Their parents have beet) 
unable to give them the bac(^ground and preparation necessar?y for 
forjnal learning, which the middle-class parent imparts* to his child 
as a matter of ^course. Since their ^parent? ofteri do work v^iich 
r^uires little education, the children usually underestimate the 
^ school's capacjity to prepare them for^ life. Coming as they do from 
depressed areas arfd often from broken hemes, they have little feel- 
ing that society as a whole cares'^for them. ...they tend to be morq 
aggressive and insecure than other children.... Many, many drop 
out of schoi^l, and few fjhd their way to college. They, are further 
set back by their tendency to move frbmlone neighborhood and school 
to. another, disturbing their own educatiort. 

We concur with those social scientists who maintain that Occupational 
success, upward mobility patterns, and achievement in school depend largely 
upon the internalization of norms and^values which are concomitant with ^ 
those stressed by the larger society.* For example, success in middle-class 
schools and society often depends on having a strong de^e for achieving 
thQ goals of the school rfnd society (achievement motivation), the-abllity 
to defer gratification, and the willingness to accept traditional modest of 
authority. Thus, the "disadvantaged" can be viewed as individuals who have 
been socialized into a set of attitudes^ values, Jnd norms which inhibits 
their educational achievement and impedes subsequent occupational mobility. 

Although most programs of compensatory education recognize the inpor- 
tance^of attitudes and values, they have neglected to'progranwatically ad- 
dress ^hese issues. We believe, therefore, that a successful program for 
cultural ly^anfferent students must focus on the affective domain, especi- 
ally on the process of intentional' socialisation. 

/ ' - • * 

The term Culturally diff/rent" is often used in place of "disadvan-- 
taged" because it describes the reality of socialization into attitudes. 



values, and behaviors characteristic of a particular subculture or social 
class without appearing to be a negative description ^of that cjass. There- 
.fore. In this paper we use the term "culturally different" inscead of the 
' term "disadvantaged." . , / 

Programs of compensatory educatfon can be viewed as vehicles of social 
aotion designed "to compensatV-'to make up for ^ome putative deficiences In 
a person's learning experjence" (McOill, McOill, and Sprfehe, 1972, p. 142). 
Although'such programs have become widespread in higher education (Egerton, 
1968; Gordon ^and Wilkerson, 1966,-uByn.um, Gordon, Gerrahan, and lewis, 
ig72)rtl?ey still are far from meeting the heeds of th^ culturally differ- 
e^Ot. ^ For example, Morrison a^d Ferrante (1973), in a 1970 survey of a 
nationwide sample of .two-year colleges, found that 98 percent of the com- 
munity colleges had open, door admission policies, but only ^0 percent were 
providing specially designed curricula for disadvantaged students. In a 
similar vein. Berg and Axtel'l (1968) report that while sTightl.^ over 50 ^ 
percent of- the California community coj leges in their 1968 study attempted 
to provide some 'form of compensatory Education, only about iS percent bad 
actually implemented special instructional prograins. 

* * I * 

In addition to their Insufficient nup'iers, cjurrent programs seem to 

have missed their targets. Williams (^^68) notes,, for example, that stan- 
dardized test scares obtained by high-risk s^uden^ts have not been appre- 
ciably altered by compensatory assistance. BossOne (1966) found that 40 to 
60 percent of thos^ enrolled in remedial Engl ish classes in California 
conmunity college^ received a grade of 0 or F, Only 20 percent of these 
students later enrolled in college credit courses. .Bynum and others^ 
(1972), while acknowledging that there has been little systematic evalua- " 
tjion of compensatory prograns, generally conclude that remedial courses 
are insufficient to assure success of marginal students. 

Nusnerous eytanatlons have been advanced for this lack of success. 
Roueche (1967) claims that the failure of.remedial programs at thfe commun- 
ity college level Is due tp yagufr and uncertain program objectives. Ac- 
cording to Monroe- (1972, p. 109), programs^ have failed because many com- 
munity colle^ faculty and staff nembers have negative attitudes toward 
them, Suchman (1969) ^intalns that reseVrchers are no't able to evaluate^ 



the effectiveness of such programs rince there are qo reliable test and 
measurement devices. 

Most meabures consider only the dimension of cognitive functioning as 
reflected in intelligence t^st scores- Yet the' social experiences .of min- 
ority group children may be fo different, from those of other students that 
it ts Inappropriate to 4ise the same measuring devices and to apply the sam6 
norms to an assessment of their performance (Wilkerson, 1970). HcOill anil 
others jr972) suggest that the, l^ck of adequate affective tests has given ' 
rise_,to preoccupation wit^i cognitive measures, which has resulted in, a 
liraiUd focus. They conclude that the failure to measure affective changes 
has resulted in a>i inardequate assessment of the effectiveness of compensa- 
tory educ^tioi^rograms. • , " 

We contend tijat some of thpse* explanatl't!i1s ikirt the major issue. "\ 
Whatever measures of affdctive change are developed, the raison d'etre of. 
any program 6fi:ompensat<jr>; %[pation is cognitive development. However; 
our point is .^at the acquisition of cognitive skills depends on develop- 
ment in the affective donaln. This view is supported by Bynum antUJthers 

ti972). ■ : ^ \ ■ V 

The purgose of this paper therefore, is to create a program of ixmpen- 
satory education that focuses on those affective eleme/Jts connected with 
_successfu> academic achievement. In addition, we maintain that the develop^ 
^ment of both iffective and cogj^ltive elements depends on students' having, 
a continuing peer support base whjch (l.hencourages them to take risks In 
an environment previously perceived to be tfireatening. (2) reinforces and- 
thereby -serves as a source of nurture and heightenejl aspirations foraca-' 
demic achievement, providing value for such efforts, and (3) gives assis- 
tance in learning efforts. The following sections present the theoretical ' 
rationale for such a program. • „ 



Affective Cowponents of Academic Achievement • 

Our parlier definition of culturall): different students stressed tl\at 
they have acquired certain behavioral and attlttidinsil patterns which are 
not supported by the middle-class culture of the school and which imperfe 
academic'achievement. Part of the task of a good compensatory program, > 
therefor^, is to socialize these students into those values .and' behiviors^ 
which will facilitate their success 1n*the dominant society. Miich of the 
literature supports this contention, aS^Jt demonstrates relationships 'among 
attitude\toward Education, , self-concept, achievement motivation, educa- 
tional aspirations, and academic performance. ^ 

t I < % 

A nui&er of studies have shown,Vor exa^le, that the value structure 

of therlower classes is not conducive to successful academic performance. ' 
Gottlieb and Ramsey (1967) depftt the lower classes as having a high need 
for inmedlate gratification which obitrutts their view of the ultimate value 
of an education. They tend to ignore traditional nftddle-class values, such 
as achievement, hard worK, efficiency, and practicality, which ensure suc- 
cessful ^chool perfomjance. Stevenson^ 119721 suggests that (-he lower classes 
generally (1) fa^l to recognize^ the ir^ortance of education,' (2) lack respect 
for authority figures, and {3J are urrible to postpone inmediate satisfaction 
for ultimate g^in. K, R. Johnson 11970) notes that lower-class children have 
negative attitudes toward intellectual tasks because .they do^ot see thfe ap- 
plication of ^uch skills within their/ own environment. - \ ^ 

Riessman (1967), however, postulates that these students do^lue educa- 
tion but dislike school. |^1s attitude arises from their resentment or hos- 
tility toward the teacher. Thus the traditional authorftarian Velatlonship 
between student and teacher, which Is often characterized by t^sion and con- 
flict (Waller, 1932), may inhibit the Individual's internalization of atti- 
tudes and vajues necessary In order to achieve school objectives. 

A number of recent stfltfrBS show' that the most powerful predictors of 
student achievement are the corqiosi lion. and climate of the student body. 
For exanple. Col ema.n -tTnd others (1966, p. 268) report that the "social ccm- 
pi^ltixiin of the student body is, more highly relate^ to achievement Indepen- 
'dently of the student* s own sotlal background than is any other school 
factor.'^^itKQther words, academic achievement and educational aspirati<5ns 



are regarded as highly correlated with .the attitudes and aspi'rations 9f 
' peer groups. Numerous studteSjfor example, Coleman, 19^61; Wilson, 195^; 
. ^ye shown that if peei^ group supports the value of obtaining an education, 
then individual members.are likely to brin^ their" own attitudes and values 
into congruence with those of the group. If a member of a group refused to 
realign his attitudes vtitfj those supported by the group, social pressures 
tff conforin are in^variably brought ta bear^ on the deviant member (Whyte,"* 
1943; Shehf and Sherif, 1953).; ' , / 

A factor analytic study conducted by McDill, Meyers, and Rigsby (1967) 
found that the dimension of academic emulation (the degree to which academic- 
excellence is valued by the student body) was the mosjt important factor in 
accounting for the proportion of total variance in achievement scores. Sim- 
narly, Jencks and others (1972) conclude that the social context of the 
school does appear to affect the academic penfonnance of thos.e who are'^a 
part of It. ' ' 

. . The/research cited^above supports our major contentions: 'that success 
is highly related to such affective components as values and attitudes and 
that changes in such predispositions may occur in a setting in which the 
^ individual's peers support the value of an education. 

Closely related to the issue of differential values' is the problem of 
'"education^ aspiraMons." Although it has frequently been asserted that 
lower-class children do not aspire to achieve in school or strive for high- 
status occupations, a substantial body of research now supports the view 
that the differences in academic performance between the "disadvantaged" 
and "advantaged" cannot be attributed solely to differences in aspirations. 
Both groups appear to have similar levels of aspiration but varying expec- 
tations in regard to achieving those goals. According to Hyman (1970), 
data show^hat lower-class individuals emphasize those factors which often 
lead them to strive for careers which are less valued within the occupa- - 
tional structure. Goals are set in light of realities and the situation 
of the culturally different demands that these goals be set relatively low. 

Another variable which appears to affect school performance is refer- 
red to as fate control-the feelings individuals have in regard to control- 
ling their own destinies. Battle and Rotter (1963) found that children 
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from the lower classes who experience failure in school perceive themselves 
to be controlled by the external environment and less capable of determin- . 
j.n9 their own life situations than middle-class children. Haggstrom (1964) 
and Clark (1965) suggest thart conditions of poverty and constant subordina- 
tion (that IS, minority group status) may produce a feeling of powerless^ 
ness in which the individual sees himself as incapable of controlling his 
own fate. 

These studies of aspiration and fate control illustrate that compensa- 
tory programs must attempt to increase an individual's expectations of suc- 
cess by providing him with successful ex'periences^ and increased expectations 
so that he sees the possibility of achieving higher aspirations. Similarly, 
such programs must try to reinforce or build up the individual's feelings of 
power and sel f-eff icacy. Once again, we bplieve such changes can be obtained 
through a process of providing emotional support and resqurces within the 
confines of a small group. 

Still another important element in academic 5chievement is sel f -concept. 
As Mea^ (1934) and Cooley (1^64) point out, the self is a social product de- 
veloped through interacting with those "significant others" who help define 
for an individual a reflected picture of himself. Because he bases his view 
of himself on the perceptions of others (the "looking-glass self"), an indi- 
vidual's "academic self-concept" is primarily a product of his conceptions 
of how his teachers arnd peers view his academic abilities.* The culturally 
different student often comes to school ill prepared to learn and teachers 
have lower expectations in regard to his ability to succeed. As a conse- 
quence of confirmed failures and lowered expectations, the individual in- 
corporates a negative academic self-concept and the belief that he cannot 
succeed in school. We believe the small group setting is weljl suited to de- 
veloping and strengthening positive academic self-concepts. There, individ- 
ual members come to view themselves more favorably while receiving and draw- 
ing upon the support and resources of the group. 

The final variable we will examine in relation to academic performance \ 
is achievement motivation, a term which refers tg an individual's need to 
perform successfully at a high level. Although one expects achievement^ 
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^ motlva^'on to be correlated with academic performance (Rackman and Secord, 
196^),-a number of studies show that the relationship between these two 
'variables is either low or nonexistent (Goodstein and Heilbrun* 1962; 
, Hakel, 1966; and Holland and Richards, 1965). 

How can these results which indicate little or no correlation be ex- 
plained? In a 196i factor analytic study, Mitchell found tha.t achievement 
consists of a number of factors^, including academic motivation and effi- 
ciency, self-satisfaction, wish-fulfillment moti^vatioo^nonacademic achieve- 
ment orientation, and external pressures to achieve-many of which are not 
expected to correlate highly with academic performance. Another explanation 
arises out of John W. Atkinson's (1965) ^theory of achievement motivation. 
According to his research, an individuals tendency to achieve is equal to 
his motivation to achieve multiplied by his expectancy of success and by 
the incentives available for achievement relative to thq?e for engaging In 
competing activities. That is, if any one of the three components on the 
HghthanO side of the equation equals zero, then one's tendency to achieve 
/s-equal to zero. Since lower-class individuals have lower expectations of 
achievement, one is likely to find, that when the formula is^applied to poor, 
culturally different students, the correlation between achievement motiva- 
tion and academic performance is very low or itself equal to zero. 

On the basis of Atkinson's research and theory, we conclude that any 
attempt to increase achievement motivation must seriously consider the 
variables of motivation, probability of success, and incentive. We believe 
that each of these /actors can be enhanced within a small group setting. 

^ A research team led by'Zander (1971) uncovered a group equivalent of 
achievement motivation which appears to reinforce our previous point. It 
seems that in many settings, group members will work harder for their small 
group than for themselves. The key fact6r apparently is a strong team 
spirit leading to a high desire for group success among members. This de- 
sire is viewed not as a permanent trait of individuals, but as a situa- 
tional motive. Characteristics of this situation are: 

1. |fa strong sense of group cohesion or unity; 

2. a high degree of shared responsibility for the group's outcomes; 

3. an early demonstration of group success versus failure; 
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4' increased group performance and efficiency following early 
success; 

^5, collaboration or negotiation by outside authorities in setting 
realistic goals; 

6. direct and continuing feedback about performance to the group from 
outside authority; 

a tendency for members who are fearful of failure as Individuals 
to behave as If they had high achievement motivation when feeling 
responsibility for a valued group; 

8. a sense of a high degree of xTontrol over group destiny; 

9. open channels of communication developing within the group, 
strengthening the group Image and cormiitmelit to It; and 

» 10. the* minimization of organizational procedures and structures that 
emphasize ar^ reward individual ajchievement at the expense of the 
group. ^-^^ 
We believe that individual achievement motivation can be enhanced In 
a small group whose qualities resemble those described above. Furthermore, 
this approach reinforces our view that changes In the affective domain can 
be operational ized in a small group from which the Individual derives :^^.t*urt, 
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■ Intentional Socialization In Group's . 

Much of the literature cited previously implies that if culturally dif- 
..-ferent students are to a'chieve within the present structure of the school 
system, they need to reorient some of their values and attitudes concerning, 
education, to develop positive feelings about themselves and their ability 
to control their own lives, and to experience some success. We propose that 
these aims can be accomplished through specialization in a sma^ll group. 

Socialization may be viewed as a process in which vario'us attitudes, 
values, beliefs, and patterns of action are internalized by the individual. 
Parsons (1951,. p. 205) defines it .as "tlie' acquisition of the requisite 
orientations for satisfactory functioning in a role." As the term is gener- 
,aUx accepted by social scientists, socialization involves a continuous 
shaping of the. individual 's behavior to coincide with group nOpns. 

What foV-ces bring about'this. process? The /amily, sqhool, and peer 
group ark influential "agents." in the family, context, the child is likely 
to be effectively social'ized by his^^arents be<:ause he is so- "effect-depen- 
dgnt" {Jones and Gerard, 1967) upon adults for meeting his every need. 
Parents and other important .figures Inculcate "proper" attitudes and be- 
li'efs by applying rewards ai^'d punishments, positive and negative reinforce- 
ment. To receive the rewards of emotional security and love, children con- 
form to the perceived expectations of th^ir parents and avoid attitudes and 
behaviors which bring punishment. 

Socialization within any group is quite similar to that which occurs 
within the fa.mly. For our purposes, intentional socialization is a means 
through which the values, attitudes, and prior experiences of the cultur- 
ally different are supplemented and redefined so as to effect more success- 
ful academic performance. From the phenomenological perspective, this ' 
process consists of assuming the roles and attitudes of significant others- 
and learning the behaviors necessary to fill these roles-under highly 
charged emotional circumstances. The basis for change is the possibility 
that subjective realities, that is, individuals" beliefs about themselves 
and their, social world, can be transformed arid modified. 
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Two conditions are needed to accomplish this transformation. First, 
a legitimizing apparatus for the whole sequence bf transformation must be 
available. That is, a person must regard the changes which occur in his 
subjective reality as legitimate, and this legiliimacy must be given by some- 
one or something the individual respects. Secoid, no radical transformation 
is possible without an identification with sign'jificant others who support 
and encourage the ihdividual to change. 

It is evident that intentional socialization must take place within a 
group setting in which the members play a vitail role in providing the legiti- 
macy and support the individual needs in orde? to change. It follows then 
that the small group becomes an operationeil vehicle whereby the individual 
becomes receptive to further socialization. The essential wech^ryUfhs for ^ 
legitimating such changes are group norms, rules of behavign which con- 
strain individual actions in various, situations. Once in£ernalized, norms/ 
guide exi^ectations of acceptable behavior on the part of bot^ self and others- 
Adherence to group norm$ assists in integrating people into the group, there- 
by assuring>^proper role performance. In addition, norm acceptance provides a 
conmon f rame <)f reference from which behavior in th^ system is evaluated 
(Sherif, 1936; >Festinger, 1950). 

*■ / 

A number of classic experiments in the field of social psychology 
(Sherif, 1936; Newcomb, 1952, Coleman, 1961) andL yarious other studies in ^ 
, both educational and Industrial settings (Hughes, Becker, and Geer, 1962; 
Roethlisberger and Dickson, 1939) demonstrate that group norms can be power- 
ful predictors of behavior. Norms which emphasize achievement, high aspira- 
tion levels, positive attitudes toward education, and self-efficacy can be 
used to shape an individual's behavioj. 

Not only do gr4?ups strongly influence individual behavior, they also 
tend to pressut4 group members into behaving in tays whic^h are consonant with 
group goals and norms. Conformity may be seen as a function of a number of 
conditions. D. W. Johnson (1970) ^reports on a number of principles which came 
out of research. First, If an individual's awareness of a particular norm is 
ambiguous, he is less likely to conform. Second, the group must have the 



ability to ascertain whether or^not Us members aTTTonforming to the norms. 
Thus, the greater the group's suryeilldnce of the individual, the greater his 
conformity, in addition, conformity is related to the group's ability to 
apply meaningful sanctions. The greater the F,ewards for conformity and the 
greater the punishment for deviations, the greater the conformity will be. 
Finally, conformity to group norms is likely^o increase when the individual 
is attracted to the group. 

Conformity may merely represent public compliance or' it may signify 
private commitment to the norm. If an individual privately endorses his 
public position, he will continue to comply with the group norm even when it 
comes under attack or when the group fails'to maintain constant surveillance " 
over him. According to Festinger (1953) private acceptance 'depends -on 
whether or not one is attracted to .the influencing others. But Kelman 
(1958Hs^not willing to accept this view because it implies that private" 
acceptance will change if the relationships with the "others" change. 
Therefore he posits that only "internalization" produces true acceptance. ; 
As Kiesler and Kiesler (1969. p. 69) point out, "For internalization to. - 
occur, the content of the'influence attempt-whether it be a particular j 
norm, behavior, or opinion-must fit with the subjects' prevailing foraed J 
value." 

> f 

If Kelman is, Correct, it will be virtually imposs.ible to foster. private 
acceptance of group norms which stress academic achievement and other sue- • 
cess-related values in culturally different students, since these values do 
not fit in well with their value structure. We. hypothesize, however, that 
those who apply for community college admission must value education and some 
of the other success-related norms necessary for achievement in a middle- 
class society. Though their conmitment to or eyen awarenfess of such values 
may not be known explicitly, tfe suggest that they are pr-esent and thus pro- 
vide the foundation upon which internalization or private acceptance of aca- 
demic norms can be built. 

The normative structure of any particular group-may arise ^n several 
ways. Though group norms typically develop out of an interactive process, 
they may be initiated by an authority figure who directly prescribes the 
norms and instructs others to accept them. • \ 

11 . \ 
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Individuals may also learn group norms by modelirfg— by watching 
others conform and reJjearsing the desired behavior. In addition norms op- 
erating in other settings and groups may be "imported", to a particular 
group. Norms such as social responsibility {helging those who need help), 
fair play (I don't kick someone when he's down)rand reciprocity (you do me 
a favor and Til do one for yjiij^ may be generalized to other group situations 
and operate with equal force anA magnitude. 

The most effective way to iri(^tiate group norms, according to research by 
0. W. Johnson (1970), Lewiny(1947), and Levine and Butler (1952) is through 
group discussion. MembeVs will probably become more committed to norms de- 
veloped in this way than to those imposed from above. Thus, it appears that 
norm^ which are estciblished by the^flroup itself and which serve the purpose 
of reaching the group's goals are most likely to be accepted by its members 
and influential in»guidThg their behavior. 
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^ Developing Competent Groups and Appropriate Aut)iorUy Relationships 

The purposeful introduction ^of carefully developed small groups as 
^ources of motivation, reinforcers of self-concept, and catalysts for the 
changing of attitudes and the adoption of norms that will foster achievement 
in' higher education has not been pursued thoroughly until this effort. The 
pur|)ose of this section iy^Texamine the development of groups as interde- 
pendent bodies with internal ,sj/^red authority. Such groups can become 
competent organisms and support bases for members. As intact groups, they 
will move through compensatory subject areas and experience different faculty 
members . 

building Interdependent groups, students wvU^be forming relation- 
ships Vj/hich very often are neglected in the regular college classroom and 
which should bene'fit even high-achieving students who have gone through many 
years of successful wprk in formal institutions of learning. Repeatedly, 
in intej-views with college students, n has been found that studerits enter 
cl^assrooms knowing few of their classmates and very rarely get to know more 
than a small number who sit in close proximity to them (Sekuler, 1972). ^ 
This is a common compU^int and arT indictment of the quality of the learning 
- corrmunities established in. our InstitutTons of higher education. 

The terms "group"|and "group discussion" are used indiscriminately^ 
throughout formal educiition with little concern for their precise meaning. 
Even a cursory examination of what occurs in formal classrooms under the 
label of those terms indicates that in a great majority of cases the 
"groups" are nSot really groups in even an elementary sense. Nor are the 
discussicns truly discussions. Rather, they are situations in which a pro- 
fessor lectures to students seated in a circle and personally responds to 

^ the great majority of statements and questions posed. Although research 
and theory-building on small groups is not higlily sophisticated, the more 
than 6,000 studies since 1900 have provided a body of knowledge which can 
guide successful group activities at virtually every level of education. 
Unfortunately, relatively few instructors, especially college faculty mem- 

^ bers (Rogers, 1969), have a firm foundation in small group theory and • 
practice. 

/ 

« 
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Purposeful learning is primarily a task-oriented process. The obvious 
reason for undertaking it in a group is to utilize a far greater variety of 
cognitive resources and affective^upports than would be available to an 
individual acting independently (Schein and Bennis, 1965). In other pur- 
suits, when a variety of resources is brought together, some time and effort 
must be devoted to determining how to blend those resources into the most 
effective combination for achieving specified goals^ Yel instructors who 
bring together human resources usually spendjit^le time in determining how 
these students might be helped to coalesce into an effective working combina* 
tion and often do not give them a testing and adaptation period before they 
are thrust into the stress of a group learning assignment. 

To be used successfully for personal growth and for a high level of in- 
terdependent effort and outcome, including individual attitudinal and be- 
havioral change, the group should be viewed as an organism which contains 
various subgroups analogous towthe organs in a human body {Thelen, 1959). 
Those group organs are the different human resources that go together to 
form the group. They must be allowed time to find their own means and 
styles of functioning effectively in concert with the other organs. Fur- 
thermore, they must be allowe^^o discover how to maintain this effort 
throughout the life of the organism. 

A number of studies have examined attempts in higher edupatfon to use 
the fnitially unstructured small group and a nondirective leadership ap- 
proach to develop a sensitive and supportive group climate (Lieberman and ^ 
others, 1973). Although this milieu has been shown to foster dramatic fti- 
dividual attitudinal and behavioral change, members are very likely to 
pursue highly specific individual goa^s (Watsor*, 1969) rather t^an goals 
valued by the group as a whole or the institution of. higher learning. 
Once the group reaches a high level M interdependence, however, consider- 
able learning of content and accomplishment of various tasks can occur, if 
an acceptable external source of authority can "sell" a task or learning 
goal through negotiation with *the developed group (Watson, 1972). The 
group Tias become a source of authority capable of dedl^ng from a posture of 
strength with external authority or authority figures (Bennis and Shepherd, 
1964). 
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fhe groups wef^ropose for compensatory e^ducatiorf will be structured 
from the outset and will have .interdependence as a goal. A^so, a negoti- 
^ ated relationship with authority figures will be sought. ^ 

The nature and locus of authority should be giv^n full' consideration 
before a program of small group learning is undertaken (Mills, 1964; Peters, 
1967). The literature on cultural difference and compensatory education^ 
cited earlier, emphasizes that the students' strained relationships with 
• established authority, as represented by the teacher or the institution 
are major barriers to successful programs. j 

*It seems to be characteristic of college-age persons to protest 
against the imposition of faculty and/or institutional authority in the 
name of freedom but not be able 6t wilOing to off^ an alternative source 
of authority ^ / 

According to Benne (1970), the proper .source of educational authority 
is a cowpunity. life in which members are seeking expanded and more realis- 
Jtic membership. He stiggests that adults as well as youth need to be led 
into processes of learning and re-education. The mutual effort is to build 
a se.t of relationships whose purpose is to develop skills, knowledge, values, 
and q^mmitments which will prepare the individuals for more effective and re- 
warding participation in a coirmunity life beyond just those irnnediate learning 
associations. Appropriate group authority develops as group members seek to 
^elp each other grow into mentership in a more inclusive comnunity. 

In the small group it is quite Wsible for each individual to contrib- 
ute to the formation of the group and the development of its norms, acting • 
constantly to have impact in changing the group while at the same time be- 
ing changed by it (OeSoto, 1960). Groups which have been composed care- 
fully as pools of varied human resources and which have been allowed to de- 
velop skills for sharing collaboratively and for dealing with conflict 
creatively can expect a great deal jf acceptance of fundamental norms, but 
' toleranceof differences among members (Benne and Sheats, 1948). Indeed, 
It IS. quite typical of such groups to develop a norm of valuing differences 
among members and of working to make members more aware and ^ppreciati ve of 
their own unique resources, a step toward the development of stronger indi- 
vidual self-concepts. 
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In sumnary, the small group is^dvocated as a source of strong support 
for self-concept and as a means of ^influencing merribers to consider the ac- 
ceptance of norms for the d^elopnJent of attitudes and skills necessary for 
academic achievement. The small group also provides helping relationships . 
for learning tasks. If, however, the group is to be utilized as an agent 
of individual change, it must be composed as a potentially interdependent 
combination of, varied human resources. It must be given the time and assis- 
tance to deve^lpp skill at combining those resources in a collaborative ef- 
fort which will result in maturity and confidence in the ability to survive 
'and to be effective. Such-growth toward maturity, competence, and confi- 
dence can prepare. the group for dealing with one of the most salient threats 
to its success^^lationships with authority and decisions about source^ of 
acceptable authority. A group which is composed and allowed to develop as 
advocated can establish its own authority for negotiating with other autho- 
rity sources which have something to offer and gain in a mutual exchange. 
To achieve this s-tate, a traininig program for faculty apd students will'be 
required. 
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PART TWO: t«E^ PROGRAM 



Once the college has decided to experiment with the smal\ group ap- 
proach to compensatory education, the office of student personnel ^or of 
counseling and guidance services should be designated as the basic coordina- 
ting office for the program. This^designation is appropriate because the- 
primary objective of using groups is to provide the psychologi<:al support 
necessar^ to get students to collaborate in setting and Achieving goals. 

TU ' ^ 

The head of the coordinating office should join with the dean of fac- 
ulty or the dean of instruction in organizing and supporting this affopt? 
since its dual focuses on affective and cognitive learning. Nevertheless, 
everyone should keep in'mind that the fista^lishment of affective bonds 
within the small group is the primary objective. The dir^tor of student ' 
personnel services or of guidance and counseling should have primary re- 
sponsibility for the initial trailing and development of the total group 
component. Whoever is selected to guide the developmental process-whether 0 
the coordinating director or another faculty menter, counselor, or consul- 
tant-should have the attitude of a facilitator or manager rather than a 
leader (Rogers, 1969). HeA)r she should. play a consultative rather than 
an authority- figure role. This person also should be available to work with '\ 
both faculty members and student groups at apy time during J:he program. 

When the first planning stages are completed, the total faculty should 
be briefed thoroughly on the rationale for the program, the degree to which 
U will be incorporated in the institution, the corwnitments required', -and 
the anticipated outcomes for all students. At this meeting, >l1nners should 
try to answer questions about the program and seek suggestions for its es-- 
tablishment. The effort to involve all faculty members to some degree will - 
give them a chance ta participate in making decisions and thus should also 
helpao prevent the program's being considere'd a separate, perhaps stigma- 
tized operation. The sm^ll support groups, advocated must be protected from 
the negative attitudes which "special education''^ students sometimes experi- 
ence, In addition, the group approach-because of its potential for Involv- 
ing and satisfying students and because not all faculty me'mbers are able to 
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use the interaction approach effectively in the classroom— may threaten 
some faculty in the regular sequence .in the college, and that possibility ^ 
too should be prevented if possible. The whole faculty should also be given 
a written description of the project and'be invited to a discussion meeting 
following the first trial of the program. 

Suggestions from the total faculty meeting should be discussed at a 
follow-up meeting, of all faculty members who are going to be directly as- 
sociated with the compensatory education program. At this gathering, any 
teachers who are- already competent In working with small groups should be 
^ identified. They should be asked to consider helping their colleagues de- 
velop socte^understandlng of small group dynamics and to help ^lan Snd im- 
plement a training program. 
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Initfa> Training of Faculty 

Because the concept of establishing a collaborative learning community 
in each classroom will not be readily and irnmediately understandable or even 
accef^able to many faculty members, a training program will be required. \a 
session of at least three days should be devoted to small group dynamics and 
the role of the instructor as a'*consultant to the student groups. The fa- 
cilitator/trainer should work diligently to help each faculty member become 
aware of the nature of the group and help him gain skill, as o.ne source of 
':authority, in negotiating with the group— another source of authority. 

All compensatory education faculty should do advance' reading on small^-. 
Sroup process and learn some observational skills in order, Jater, to diag- 
nose the progress of the groups, ^s part of this training, they should ob- 
^ serve the students' group-bliilding sequence— desiiribed in detail later. 
The purpose is not to lead the groups or tell them what to do' and what is 
wrong with them, but to find'out tiow to make learning opportunities available 
and to determine whence groups are not in a satisfactory state or climate 
for learning. Jhe faculty me^qibers should come to realize and appreciate the 
fact that gr^oup^ fall into stated of lethargy, depression, and illness just 
as individuaTs do, and they must be allowed to 'recover from such conditions 
without being punished or^discouraged about prospects for future health and 
productivity. » 

During the final trainirty da^, participants should examine how their 
roles as consultants to the student groups might affect their actual behavior. 
Time should be devoted to role playing and simulVtions of their negotiations 
and collaborations with the groups. How can they involve these students in 
setting some of their own learning goals for each course and in .deteriiining 
what is realistic for all inembers of each group? How can they get students 
to help one another and^to make certain that no student is left without as- 
sistance in progressing at a satisfactory level? What are the various means 
Of setting up collaborative efforts that are rewarding to the helpers and 
encouraging and nonthreatening to those being helped within ^^groups? 
What kl.nds of rewards can be issued to groups that will have meaning and sup- 
port value for individual meuibers within the groups? How often should the 
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.group stop to study its own processes, to reconsider its goals, and to give 
Jtself internal feedback on its own success in achiewng them? These and 
other questions should be discussed. ^ 

Since the student personnel office or guidance^ and counseling office 
should provide continuing coordination of at least the early phases of the 
project, faculty members should decide on a plan for regular classroom^ visits 
by personnel from that office so- that teachers can get feedback on how they 
are relating to the groups and the office representative can have an in- 
formed view of how the activity is progressing. ^ 

Student Training: Overview 

Various screening procedures are used by community colleges to deter- 
mine which students clearly are in need of compensatory assistance. ^ Those 
students should be brought togetber^at the beginning of the program- prbbably* 
when the' academic year or a term is starting. At that time, students shduld 
be clustered into "conmunities"' on the basis of subjeclNt^as in which they 
need compensatory work. For example, all students needing help bbth in 
mathematics and English should be together, tht^se ifeeding help only inlnath' 
ematics should be together; and those needing help only in English should be 
together. Obviously, no formula or premise for this initial separation of 
"comnunities" will suffice for all settings. Faculty and staff members work- 
ing with the proflram should adapt the suggestion for. clusters to reflect 
their own situations. 

No serious problems should result from instances in which a "community" 
Is too small to enable the formation of even one group of the size range 
suggested in this paper, nor from the reality that some students will be 
with their intact groups for work on onl> one compensatory subject among 
several classes they are attending* Experience has indicated that the 
psychological support of groups such as those advocated should have positive 
impact on all of the student's classroom work. After being encouraged, to 
mix and mingle quite freely, they should spend some time with virtually all 
others and sense the wealth of human resources available. Then, a process 
of building small groups should begin. Formation efforts should be guided 
by the "principle of least group size" derived by Thelen (1949). Since each 
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group is composed to move as a body through various areas of study and to 
qpintain itself as an internally self-monitoring organism, it should have 
enough members (at least eight and no -more than twelve) to fill the various 
roles needed to keep it together and to perform required tasks over an ex- 
tended period of time. When groups are larger than twelve, the actual num- 
ber of people participating tends to drop because of role duplication and 
the decision 'by some that they will not have time to state adequately their 
views or defend their stances if challenged. Conversely, when group size 
falls below eight, and if very demanding tasks are pursued for extended 
periods of time, the members are not likely to have Adequate resources in 
their midst to do a creditable job. They may do well on quite limited tasks 
in limited periods of time, but they tend to make inferior decisions and 
demonstrate distorted intera;>tion as they rush to complete their work and to 
^ avoid mounting tension and conflict (Pankowski and others, 1973). 

Heterogeneity is another factor to consider in building the groups. 
Instead of joining studei^ts on the basis of shared interests, which is'done 
typically in educational situations~and which leads almost inevitably to a 
homogeneity of resources-individuals should be grouped purposefully on the 
basis of their potential for contributing differently to group interaction 
(Benpe and Sheats, 1948). At the same time, the participants should have 
some control over group composition through selecting fellow members them- 
selves- (Hall and Williams, 1966). 

vjhen their formation is complete, the groups should be given a series 
of focjusecj exercises that create real problems to be solved by making use of 
the hi^an resources in their midst. Rather than being told what to do in a 
group hnd what a group looks like when it is developing well, and then being 
told become a group, the students should be given a chance to begin strug- 
gling toward group formation. After each exercise all the participants should 
sh?re in examining thoughts and feelings generated by their own experiences. 
The training team should provide interpretive consents on what has taken place 
and its meaning for further development of the groups as organisms and their 
productive work as continuing learning units (Hall and Williams, 1970). 

During most of the process of forming the groups and building skills. , 
different group members should practice observing the group and giving it 
feedback on its maintenance and task work. This process gradually should - 
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build within the group some internal feedback capabilities necessary to 
help maintain It as a reasonably healthy and prodigjtlve organism whllq It 
undertakes different learning tasks throughout the year. Group members 
should begin to understand and support the concept of shared leadership,, 
with the help of the observation and feedback process, which should Indi- 
cate, to them that anytiumber of members In the group may at given times of- 
fer the group the leadership It needs for certain "aspects of Its work. The 
faculty members who are present during the student-training sequenc,e should 
observe this process, but should not give feedback directly to the groups 
unless the groups Insist. 

As members work on skill-building tas^-s and - in to sense the richness 
of resources available, the pleasure of sh. g^rts, and the excitement 

of issue confrontations that result In creative lesolutlons, a sense of con- 
fidence in the ability of the group to handle forthcoming demanding tasks 
should begin to emerge and individuals should begin to talk about the group 
as a group. The term "we" will be heard increasingly. The grotjp-building 
process cannot be completed quickly. It will require eight to twelve hours 
> to-be well launched, but it should not be considered complete in that time.; 
The group- will continue to develop its own identity and to establish a num- 
ber; of additional mutual "outside" activities which will tend to enhance the 
cohesiveness of the total organism (Bennis and Shepard, 1964). 

/Since most classrooms on the col.lege campus are rather large, and the 
formation of appropriately small groups usually results in several groups be- 
ing in any one classroom, the final work with the groups should be practice 
in the use of across-group information exchange mechanisms, including group- 
ori-group observation and feedback techniques. An overall goal should be to 
keep al| of the ^roup members aware that while they have an immediate coirmit- 
ment to their own small groups, they ^Iso have a continuing conmitment to all 
the other members in t^e total learning community irt the class. They should 
understand that they can grow through gaining information which other groups 
have gathered and are ready to make available. 

V 

% 

student Training: Experiential Group-Building Sequence 

This Section describes in detail a group-composition and skill-build- 
ing sequence which has been developed and refinfed in training sessions for 
over twp hundred faculty and staff members from more than twenty-five commun- 
ity colleges and technical institutes in North Carolina. 
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While the e.Tiphasis in this paper 1s on compensatory education, 'the 
basic concepts and techniques presented have been adapted for use in other 
programs of these institutions. The training sessions, which prepare fac- 
ulty and staff members t(b provide similar training for their students, are 
conducted on a year-round basis by members of the Graduate Program in Higher 
and Adult Education, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. For ex- 
ample, in a period of severaj months training sessions were conducted for 
the following: twenty instructors from various cormiunity colleges and 
technical institutes meeting at Fayetteville (N.C.) TechnicaMnstitute; 
twenty-eight instructors from various technical institutes and cormiunity col- 
leges meeting at Hitcheh Community College, Statesville, N.C; thirty-two 
guidance and counseling and student personnel staff members from various com- 

^ munity colleges and technical institutes, meeting In Greensboro, N.C; and 
seventy-eight instructors and staff members of the Rockingham Coi/nty (N.C j 
Community College. Components of the proposed program have been adapted for 

' use with hundreds of students. Specific referrals ^or more information ^bout 
uses and outcomes can^be made by tJ^e authors. 

Approximate objectives for the suggested student training activities are 
given below, as well as a possible time sequence^nd follow-up conrorrts which ' 
might be useful. We have attempted to avpid jargon, but the user^of this 
material should decide on the semantics appropriate for his or her groups. 

^ * * * * * * ★ 

facilitator, MeaLiM M M ^kokk of st^^ 
inter compensatory education, with all compensatory education f^ruUv nhcpru, 
ina or serving as additional facilitators : 

We are here to ask you to take part in a^training session .to form groups 
that we hope will stay together during your first term of work, and perhaps 
longer. You might find this situation unusual because you probably were not 
encouraged to become a member of a continuing group thrft might go from class- 
room to classroomMn your past school work. Probably ,. you did not even get 
to know many of your classmates through most of the school year. Jhis means 
that they were not very helpful to you in the different bourses you took. 
Very often it probably seemed that people were in classrooms to compete with 
one another for the best grades, or at least for passing the course, instead 
of trying to help each other learn. 
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We want to begin developing groups that will become very close, groups 
whose menters. care about one another* support one another, and help one an- 
other when learning bjecomes difficult. We also hope that you will begin to 
see your group a^>^ay of having a strong voice in courses you are taking 
and in this ins'titution as a whole. In addition, som6 of the instructors 
who will work with you later in the year may use varibus activities and 
games that are designed for group learning. Other faculty may use the groups 
only for discussion of what is happening, what might be more helpful, and 
what has been understood or misunderstood i;i the course. 

oSfe thing we will try to do today is to develop trust between students 
and students, between students and faculty, and between faculty and students. 
As groups, you can have more voice in what is happening in , the classroom 
only if your members trust one another and trust the instructor to deal hon- 
estly and consistently with you. In your past classroom experiences when 
people^eemed to be competing for grades, and when the teacher seemeb to have 
power over everyone's future, it probably was quite difficult for you to 
trust very much. Maybe you expect the same kind of experience now. We hope 
to change such expectations by showing you a difference in our way of helping 
people learn. 

Probably some of you never have had a real opportunity to learn in 
groups, and others have found group work to be unsatisfactory. It is doubt- 
ful that your groups in the past were formed with any. real concern for who 
should be together or were given any opportunity to develop trust and skills 
for working together before they were asked to haifdle difficult learning 
tasks. We hope you will give the groups we are about to build a chance to 
grow and to show their value for you as individuals. If, however, you find 
that you are not happy in the group you first join, you' will have an oppor- 
tunity later on to move to another group, without punishment or embarrass- 
ment. 

( Before we continue, do you have any questions or cormients about what 
I've said? (Pause) 

• If there are no further questions or comments, I will say something 
about the different activities in which we are asking you to become involved 
for the next day or so. First, you will have a chance to meet ev^^yone here 
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and to learn a bit about them in a manner that should not be embarrassing 
or difficult for anyone.^. After you have gotten to know the other students 
and have spent some time in building groups, you will find out more about 
the faculty members with whom you will work. You will create groups which 
have members with different backgrounds and ideas^ and each of you wil.l have 
^ome control over the building of your group. Yqu will practice sharing 
things you know in a group and listening more carefully for better under- 
standing and^appreciation of what others are saying. You will learn how to 
work together in order to come to decisions that the total group can support 
and carry out, without forcing anyone to .surrender his or her o«n beliefs 
and values. You'll also have a chance to learn^tiow better to express your 
own new and creative ideas in a group and how to follow through on those 
ideas in order to learn more aboQt any subject matter. Each group will have? 
an opportunity to learn how-to plan activities and test ideas before those 
idetfs are accepted. Then, because we want you to be aware that some people 
in other groups can be helpful to ydu in different ways and can use your 
help in special ways, you will practice techniques for getting your groups 
together so that they can share ideas and questions abfiut your particular 
-subject areas more effectively. 

I hope I have indicated to you that we are determinedto help you im- 
prove your learning skills and be more satisfied with your progress through 
working with your fellow students and the faculty meniers in new ways. You^ 
will find that you will have more help in learning than' you have ever had 
in the past, that you can become a helper for others in learning, and that 
y(5u will have more involvement in what goes on in the classroom than eve/ 
before. 

Getting Acquainted . 

To beg^'n, why don't you get to know something about each other. It 
takes a lot of time for people to really introduce thertselves-to say some- 
. thing important about themselves in a groUp-and lots of people are anxious 
about having to talk in front of a number of people they haven't known be- - 
fore. So try introducing you^rselves differently. -You have been handed a 
five-by-eight-inch card. At the top of that card, in very large/letters , 
please write your first name so that it can be seen across the room, and ' • 

t 
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put your last name in smaller letters right after i^or under it. (Pause) 
For the next few minutes, think about three or four of the most impor- 
tant things people in your cluster might need to know about you other than ' 
where you live and^things you usually tell people. List or write in a few 
sentences the three or four most 'important things about you that you think 
they need to, know. Then, under those, write two or three kinds of things 
that you think ^you* need to know about the other , people. Don't write anything 
that you wouldn*t be willing to share. (Pause) 

Now, take the pins we have jgiven you and fasten the card to the front of 
your clothes and get up. -Just walk around and read the cards of the people 
in your- cluster, without talking to anyone. This way you can get around to 
many people in a hurry, getting a look at them and an idea of'^what is impor- 
tant to them here today. While you are walking around, try to find out 
which of these people seem to be'quite different from you in some way that 
you think would be interesting and possibly helpful to you. Take a while to 
try and get \ look at everyone*s card if you can.* (Pause) 

Group Rormation . 

For a minute or iwo, think about the people you saw who seem to be 
different from you in a way that you found most interesting. In a few 
minutes, I will ask you to go over and pair up with onp of those persons 
and discuss with that person why you chose him or her. If that person 
goes to someone else or is chosen by someone else, try to get another in- 
dividual you found to be different frorfi you in an Interesting way and dis- 
cuss the reason for picking that person. While yoli are talking, the two 
of you might share more ^Information about yourselves and why you wrote what 
you did on the cards. 

Now, start pairing up and talking. Take about eight minutes. (Pause) ^ 

Now, each pair should scan the cluster of pairs you are in and choose 
another pair that seems to be somewhat different from yourselves in an impor- 
tant and interesting way, then try to join up with that other pair. If the , 

*If the number of students in a cluster is too small for the formation of 
more than one group of adequate size, the students should sit in a circle, 
tell each other what they have on their cards, and respond to questions 
about that information. 
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first pair you decided on has already been chosen, pick out a second pair 
that you find interesting. ThinR about your selection a moment and discuss 
* it as a pair. When I signal you, please get with tixe other pair. When you 
join them, spend about ten minutes saying more about yourselves than is on 
your card, telling why you chose one another in the pairs and disclosing why 
. one pair chose the other. 

Select and Join another pair at this time. (Pausfe) 

All of you are in foursomes now (except where we have made some adjust- 
n)§nts for an unequal number in a cluster). A final move will be to pu.t four- 
somes together so that you will have groups of eight to work together for the 
rest of the school term. Each foursome should spend some time deciding on 
another foursome that you might prefer to be with, and a second choice. When 
I ask you to do- so, please tt-y to join with the other foursome, or an alter- 
nate foursome, that seems to have differences from yourselves that'you think 
are important and interesting.' When you get together with the othpr^ four- 
some, sit dbvfn in a circle, far enough away from other groups to avoid dis- 
turbing noise. Spend about fifteen minutes telling about yourselves as in- / 
dividuarls, why you got together as twosomes and foursomes, and then why one 
foursome decided to choose the other foursome, , 

All right, form your groups of eight. (Pause) 
Listening - Paraphrasing Exercise . ^ _ * 

In new groups, people often are too anxious about how they will g^t 
along with- the others to listen very carefully to what others are saying. 
We think it would be helpful to spend some time* practical ng listening to one 
another carefully and checking out whether or not you are understanding 
what the other person is saying. For the next twenty mingtes, in each 
group spend some time talking about any concerns that you have about what 
has taken place thus far and what might happen in the rest of ou/ time to- 
gether here or in classroom work together. We would like you to try some- 
thing called ''paraphrasing." After a person has talked, the next person 
who wants to talk must first repeat back to the satisfaction of the previous 
talker the general ideas, opinions, or views stated by that person. Those 
of us who are'working with the groups will be listening to' each group and 
will try t6 determine what questions we might answer or contnents we might 
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make at the conclusion .which will put people more at ease about^what is 
taking place. ' ' , * ^ 

. Please begin your discussion now of questions, concerns, or just gener- 
al comments that you have to-make about what has taken place thus far and 
what might happen. Don't forget to repeat what the previous speaker was 
saying before you speak. (Pause) 

There is little reason to form'groups if the groups won't be able to do, 
a better job than any one member could do by himself or herself. Groups car. 
not perform better t(^a individuals if the various group members do not get? 
a chance to challenge or add to what is being discussed. Information should 
come from different viewpoints and ideas brought before the group. In dis- 
cussions and decision making, very often one or two people dominate a group 
so much that some members don't get a chance to influence the group and then 
they are not happy with the work of the group. Groups th^t act only op the 
basis of majority vote also are not likely to have the. continuing support of, 
all menters for very long. 

Consensu^ Decision-Making Exercise . 

One very effective way of making certain that various members get to 
contribute to the work of the group and to arrive at decisions or final an- 
swers that are likely to be supported by the group as a whole is the method 
of consensus. In trying to reach a decision by consensus, the group is forced 
to listen to every member and to avoid making its final decision until jt is 
clear that all members are willing to support it even though some would have ^ 
preferred a different decision. This approach also enables group members to 
learn more about each person's viewpoints ^nd backgrounds and about how to use 
the various people in the group to help themselves or the group .as a whole. 

So your next activity will be to try a consensus decision-making task, 
one which we hope you will find enjoyable. Please keep in mind that this 
task and all the others that will take place during this .training session., 
have nothing to do with any sort of evaluation of you for your schoolwork. 
(Pause) 

We are handing out sheets that have instructions for a task to be done 
by each individual, without talking to other group members. Take about ten 
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minutes to do this! Then we will tell you about the next step. (Pause) 

^ (Participant Handout II is given to group members and Facilitator Instruc- 
— tions #1 are .given to facilitators.) 

Participant Handout #1: What's Important to Workers? 
Instructions: Several years before the mid-19Z0s recession, workers in 
businesses and industrial plants in various parts of the United States were 
interviewed concerning those things which contributed to their njorale on the 
^ job. Below^is a list of terr items which ekch employee who was interviewed 
was asked to arrange in what he or she considered to be their prder of irr^r- 
tance. your task is to rank these ten items in the same order of importance 
as did the sample of Aiwrican workers in this study. Place thet number i by 
the item that you think was ranked as most important; place the number 2 by 
the second most important; and so on through the nunter JO, which is your • 
estimate of the least important of the ten items. 

— , Teeling "in" on things 

. Full appreciation of work done 

' Good wages 

_ _ Good working conditions , 

Interesting work 

^ Job security # 

. Personal loyal ty^\o workers 

, Promotion and growth in company j 

Sympathetic help on personal problems 

^Tactful disciplining 

Facilitator Instructions #1 

Correct ranking for consensus exercise (to be read to each group after they 
have reached consensus): 

2 Feeling "in" on things • 1^ 

i Full appreciation of work done 
5^ Good wages 
jt 9 Good working, conditions 
6 Interesting work 
-4 Job security 
8 Personal loyalty to workers 
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Facilitator Instructions #1 - Continued 

7 Promotion and'growth in company < 
3 Sympathetic help on personal problems - 
TO Tactful disciplining ^ 
Now that you have completed your sheets, your task is to work as a 
group and come to a group consensus on the co^rect ranking of the items on' 
your sheet. A list of suggestions for reaching a group consensus is being 
distributed. 

' (Participant Handout #2 is given to group members.) 

Please read it before you begin work as a ^roup. Try to complete the consen- 
sus in no more than forty- five minutes. One member of each group will be ' 
asked to keep a record of the group's decisions. Members* should not change 
or strike through their own answers, even though the group chooses a differ- 
ent answer. Ke6p in mind that the goal^s not so much that your group g^t 
•^xlose to the best answer, but that you got everyone in the group involved 
and do the best you can to use the; members you have. The merribers will be 
better equipped for some tasks than for others. The important thing is that 
you learn to listen carefully to one another, try to understand one another, 
and cooperatejin coming to the best possible answer for the total group. At 
the cQjid^iW^n of each group's work, we will give the correot answers and 
heTp you determine how well your group used its members in coming to a deci- 
sion. Any questions or comments? (Pause) 

4 

Participant Handout 12: How to Reach Consensus 

1. Members should avoid arguing in order to win as individuals. What is 
"right" ife the best collective judgment of the group as a whole. 

2. Conflict on ideas, solutions, p«:edictions, apd so on should be viewed . 
as helping rather 'than hindering the process of seeking consensus. 

3. .Problems are solved best when individual group members accept responsi- 

bility for both hearing and being heard, so that everyone is included 
in what is decided. • 

4. Tension-reducing behaviors can be useful so long as meaningful conflict 
is not "smoothed over' without giving people a hearing*. 

5. Each member has the responsibility to think about the processes through 
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Which work gets done and to initiate discussions of process when the 

work is becoming ineffective. 
6. The best results flow from \ blending of infomation. logic, and enntion. 

Value judgments about wfiat is best include members' feelings about the 

information ancf the process of decision making. 
"Helpful Things" Exercise . 

Now we will hand out sheets that list different things people do which ■ 
are helpful or crucial to groups. Think back over the work of your group 
^ and try to decide which people did some of the helaful things^for your group. 
After you have read these sheets and thought about the behavior? in your 
group, spend some time in each group discussing helpful things which were 
done and possibly helpful things which were not done. Please take about 
fifteen minutes to read the sheets and decide which persons did wWch things, 
and then about twenty minutes talking about this in your group. (Pause) 
(Participant Handout #3 is given to group members.) 

Participant Handout #3: Helpful Things People Do in Groups, or Roles They 

^ Take 
Initiat or-gets the discussion under way. helps the group organize itself, 
keeps the group moving steadily toward its goal. 
• C ontributor- offers facts, opinions, and experiences which might aid the 
group in solving the problem.' 

Clarifier- raises questions about contributions that are unclear, asks for 
definitions of vague or confusing terms, requests additional information. 
Summarizer- points out the relationships between contributions, sumnarizes 
where the group stands on an issue (then ghecks with the group to make sure 
he is accurate). 

Evalua- tor- shows the group how well they are roving toward accomplishing' 
their goal, points out problems they are having in working together. 
Recorder- keegs> record of the main points of the discussion,' writes down 
the group product if it is to be submitted to the .teacher, helps refresh 
■ the group's menjory about what has been covered in a discussion. 
En couraqer- tries to get all members of the.groJp to c^ontribute by showing 
interest in what they say, praising their contributions, being friendly.' " 
Harmonizer -helps to relieve tension and settle disputes between other mem- 
bers, helps the group work out it^ disagreements, suggests compromises. 
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In the consensus task, you worked to get the group to' come to a total 
decision because you were trying to arrive at a particular answer . Some- 
times there 4 not one best answfer for a task fcliat a. group is working on. 
So it becong? important i^group nerobe^s to be aware of various different 
possible answers, viewpoints, or opinions about a certain problem, activity. 



or event. 



Viewpoint Exploration Exercise . 

We'd like you to try a method which will allow you to find out aSoutV^ 
different possible v.iewpoints and where all of your group members stand on 
an fssue or problem, w\th no, need to come to o\ie final answer. When people 
learn about different possibilities for looking at a certain topic, they 
very often are better able to understand why they feel and think as they do 
about that topic and are better able to discuss their reasons for feeling 
> and thinking that way. We are going to give you a;iist of possible topics. 
Choosy one to discuss in each grcuip. Take about forty minutes to discuss 
it, and at the end we will ask each group to report what seemed to be the 
main differences in viewpoints about the topic. We also will ask each group 

to look back over the sheet that describes the different things people do to 

help groups in their work and later ask you to' discuss the helpful things 

members did for your groiip. (Pause) 

(Participant Handout #4 is giv^n to group members.) 

Participant Handout «4: Viewpoint Exploration Exercise 

Porsible issues for discussion: 

"Some authorities think that people who enroll for more education or 

training after being in the adult world and a^ay from the classroom for sev- 

eral'years make better students. Does this seem true? If so, why? If not. 

why? If so, should all students be encouraged to take a break from their 

educational" plans while in their teens?" 



-or- 



"With the world changing so rapidly, should people try to plan for their 
lives aj much as twenty years ahead? If so, why and how? If not, why?" 



— or— 



- "Is it good or bsd for the world to be changing as rapidly as it is, and 
will most Americans be better off because of the rapid changes we are seeing 



today?" 
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How. each gi^up should have someone give us a brief statement about what 
took place In the group. (Pause) t 

Take labout ten minytes to talk 5n •ach group about the helpful things 
^ snefnbers did during the discussion. (Pause) 

Brainstorming Exercis e. » 

* In the last two group discussions, we asked that you use information 
and opinions that your §roup members already had in order to think logically 
about some problems. You were asked to' use your best judgment and to avoid 
inventing infonnation, daydreaming, or just free-wheeling on ideas. Some-^ 
times, in order to learn, people need to call upon their imaginations and * 
to think creatively. They need to think in new ways and view things differ- 
ently. Because groups often are not able to do this very well, we would 
like you to spend some time practicing skills that will help you be creative 
and free-wheeling at certain times when the creation of new ideas would be 
useful for learning in the group. Keep in mind that creative thinking is 
'most effective and useful when it is applied to problems for which there is 
not enougiT information available to allow you to find several possible answers. 

In stimulating creertive thinking, two rules are very iir^jortant. First, 
everyone should offer every idea or she has as soon as it occurs, without 
stopping to consider whether jr not it will sound stupid or useless. An un- 
usualMdea may sound ".far out" but be extremely helpful, or it may cause other 
group menters to think of better and nx>re useful ideas. Also, too often in 
groups when one person offers an unusual i^a, everyone else tries to think 
■of reasons it won't work. This usually mak^v^rWrsiBbei^s less willing to 
risk their thinking in the group until they believe the idea is safe and 
they can give clear statements to support it. SO the second rule is to avoid 
criticizing. In becoming more creative as individuals and group members, you 
raust be more willing to share your own daydreams and imaginations, without 
worrying about being punished or criticized for strange or "far out" ideas. 
The goal Is to get out as many ideas as possible as fast us you can without 
stopping to discuss whether or^ot eaclf'idea makes sense. After a period 
of time in listing ideas, the group can evaluate and decide which several 
ideas seem most useful and worthy of further discussion. 
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In order to practij^e and better understand these rules for c?ceative 
thinking, we'd like you to try "brainstorming" for a creative answer to one 
of the problems on a «l1st of topics ws are about to give you. Each Is a 
topic concerned with the future, just for practice. (Pause) 

(Facilitator Instructions #2 are referred to by the facilitators while one 
facilitator presents the exerc?se to the assernbled groups.) 

Facilitator Instructions #2: Brainstorming* 
Purposes 

1. To teach students to respect andi)uild on their own and others' 
creative abilities. 

2. To encourage the experimental frame of mind necessary for effective 
problem solving. 

3. To increase the students* Involvement in learning. 

Procedure 

1. Start the practice session. Ask the groups to list as many ideas 

as they can for solving a specific problem chosen by the facilitator*. 

2. After five minutes stop the listing, and have the groups quickly 
count and share the number of items they recorded. 

37 Ask these questions of the groups: 

Did everyone get a chanc^^to put in his ideas? 

Were you able to avoid criticizing others* contributions? 

4. After the practice session, ask the groups to choose one of several 
relevant issues or problems to brainstorm. 

5. Give the groups ten minutes to record their ideas. 

6. Ask each group to choose its two most important ideas to be shared 
\^ with the entire cormiunity. 

7. Post the lists so that everyone can see how T^any ideas emerged in a 
short time. 

Possible Topics 

"Considering the unexpected things which are happening in the world 
today, what jobs will be changed or eliminated by the year 1990?" 

"Or— 



*Adapted from an exercise developed by the National Training Laboratories 
Institute for Applied Behavioral Science. ^ 
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"What new kinds of jobs might be created between this year and the 
year 1990?" ^ 

— or— 

- "Mhat should life be lik^ for the people in your group in the year 
1990? Describe homes, work condition's, comnunity, etc." 
• As you could see» it is important to get out ideas as fast as you 
have them and get as many as possible before the whole group so they can 
build on them. Also, I hope you found that brainstorming in a group is 
enjoyable. --^ 

•You probably thought that a number of the ideas might be effective for 
dealing with the problem that was chosen. Even though this technique is 
very useful in stimulating creative thinking, sometimes a few members of the 
group do not say anything because they are still afraid of spunding stupid 
and of being laughed at. As a result, they are 'not fully involved in the 
creative thinking situation and are not as likel'y to be interested- in the 
ideas that the group develops, "in addition, the number of possible ideas is 
likely to be less and of lower quality because of the failure of some to par- 
ticipate. 

Nominal Gr oup Process Exercise . I 

To overcome this problem there is another approach called "nominal 
group process," which gets some ideas from all members into the open for the 
group to discuss, without having people inmediately discuss the ideas. So 
that you can practice this, method now, we will give you another problem con- 
cerning your future to work on and ask that you try to come up with solu- 
tions, being as creative as possible. The facilitatbrs will give you in- 
structions for this work. (Pause) 

I (FacilitS^ Instructions #3 are^referred to by the facilitators.) 

Facilitator Instructions #3: "Nominal Group" Process* 
Purposes 

1. To stimulate individual divergent thinking, creative problem solv- 
ing.. and exploration of the individy^Ks fantasy world for its 



-Adapted from a process developed by Andre Oelb'ecq and Andrew Van de Ven. 
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learning potential. ^ 

2. To reduce the possibility of premature l^valuati on of ideas by 
ten-^)orarily ruling out interpersonal verjbal and nonverbal comnuni- 
catlon during the ideation perio^. - 

3. To seek a wide variety and large number of ideas to be considered 

by a total group. ( / 

4. To serve as a pre-lude to the application of group processes of ^ 
logical evaluation and decision making through full interaction^^ 

Procedure. / 

1. Members of the small group are aske^.to work individually on a prob- 
lem that lends itself to creative thinking. It should be a very 
specific problem for which no solution is available currently but 
for which a spkific solution Height be found. Members are given 
about ten minutes to "free wheel" and fantasize, briefly describing 
two or three ideas on paper, but not putting their names on the 
paper. There should be ncf talking. 

2. Members then "return" to the group, in a circle, and their lists of 
Ideas are randomly distributed around the group. 

3. Each member reads the ideas of anothtr member. Care is taken not 
-to attempt to identify the writer, unless an item isn't cle.ar. No 
evaluation is allowed until all ideas have been read and written on 
a chalkboard or newsprint for all members to consider. 

4. Extensive discussion and initial evaluation by the group, for about 
thirty minutes or more, is followed by a decision on one or more of 
the ideas as most promising or acceptable. More intensive evalua- 
tion probably will be necessary before a group i^ ready to give full 
or consensual support to an idea. 

Possible Topics 

"What are the three most important things you could do to ruake certain 
that you will be qualified for more than one type of job by the year ]9SQ7 
Be specific. Do not, just list something as general as 'Get more education.'" 

—or— / 

Any of the possible topics for brainstorming which the group has riot 
discussed. 
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The nominal process exercise gets people to put their ideas before the 
•group with less open risk than in brainstorming. The group gets man/Tjieas. 
and it probabliy gets more involvement of all members and more interest in' 
solving the problem, (pause) ^ 

Force Field Analysis Exercise . " 

Sometimes groups doij-t work well because they have found no satisfac- 
tory way of organizing their thinking to come out with one or several possi- 
ble answers to issues or problems they are 'working on and suggestions for 
things they need to learn. One very helpful way to organize the thinking of 
a group in order to better understand a possible action, idea, or event that 
is about to take place or has taken pla<;e is an approach called "foPce field 
analysis." That's a long name for a very single process, which helps a 
group think the way an individual very often thinks In order to decide what 
he needs to know or do about some things he Is interested in. 

An example is the way a person considers buying a car. An individual 
might make a mental list or actually put on a sheet of paper the reasons for 
buying and the reasons for not buying the car. In other words, he would 
list the forces/for and the forces against buying the car. Probably he would 
then try to decide how to reduce or eliminate the reasons for not buying the 
car. If he could reduce those, he probably would b«y. Sometimes, the person 
would need to l^arn more about some of the forces for\and against the pur- 
chase before he actually could make a decision. 

Determining the important forces for and against a certain idea. plan, 
event, or procedure helps one decide what needs to be studied before intel- 
ligent answers can be found or action can be taken. In order to illustrate 
how this method works, we will ask you to take one of the Ideas that your 
group came up with in the nominal group process. You will try to determine 
the forces,for and against that idea's working and how you might go about 
reducing the forces that are moving agai-^u the idea. ( Example : Problem 
situation: "What are the three most impo, cant things you could do to make 
certain that you will be qualified for more than one type of job by the year 
1990?" Goal, or proposed solution [one of three] : To complete training for 
a second type of job through evening courses at a conmunity college while 
working on a basic job during the daytin^. One f^ for : Evening training 
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is available at community colleges. One force against . Maintaining a 
daytime job and evening studies might harm one's health. This listing of 
forces would be continued.) Once you have practiced, we will talk about 
some of the ways it can be used in learning about other, togjcs and various 
subjects that you will study. Now, the facilitators will help you practice 
this technique. (Pause) 

(Facilitator Instructions 14 are referred to by the facilitators.)' 

Facilitator Instructions #4: Force Field Analysis* 
Purpose 

To move from creative thinking to action and to learn to become more 
effective problem solvers, through application of logical processes and 
utilization of all available data. 

Procedure 

1. Introduce the basic process and try a practice period, focusing on 
an* idea or solution from the previibus exercise. State both the 
goal and the problem situation to which it relates. 

2. Draw this form on the board: 



ProWem situation: 



•Goal (or proposed solution):* 



Forces for 



Forces against 



Explain the diagram and ask the group members to name the forces 
which go in either column. You might explain the "forces against" 
as those which hamper the solution of the problem and the "forces 
for" as those which would lessen or remove the problem. 
Discuss both lists with the members. Have them determine which 
"forces for" can be strengthened and which "forces against" can be 



^Adapted from an exercise developed by the National Training Laboratories 
Institute for Applied Behavioral Science. i 
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decreased. Circle those forces which seem to be the most^mportant 
and those v<Mch the group thinks could be researched and discussed 
in more depth. 

5/ If tiine permits, take^a group break and ask one or two members to 
• research each in^ortant force (consulting material -and human re- 
sources) and to^br'ing findings back to the next group session to ^- 
share with the group. 

6. For each "force against" you have circled, list and give evidence 

of possible responses or action steps (behaviors) which might reduce 
the effect of the force or eliminate it con^letely. The groups 
should have a chance later to describe which are the most appropri- 
ate. List and give evidence of as many responses or action steps 
as possible which would increase the effect of each "force for." 

7. Review the final list of response* or action steps and discuss the 
desired goal in right of the new body of information. 

•8. Have the groups choose a topic and conduct their own force field 
analysis. 

Now I am going to give you several topics. Choose one topic in .each 
group to use in another force field analysis so that you ca/i see how this 
method can be used as the beginning of your learning about some topic in a 
regular classroom. Here are the topics: 

(1) Can the U.S. solve its energy problems by the year 2000? 

(2) Can a person from a poor family become president of the U.S. by 
the year 2000? 

(3) Will a person be abfe to earn over $10,000 a year without a college 
education ten years from now? 

(4) Will a person be able to live successfully in the U.S. ten years 
from now without knowing a lot about mathematics? 

Once you have picked a topic, look at the forces on each side and decide 
what and how to learn about all^ the forces so as to strengthen the forces for 
and reduce or even eliminate the forces against the idea. Or, you might 
choose, in the cafe of some of the issues or topics, to reduce the forces 
driving in favor of the possibility and strengthen the forces against it. 
After this exercise is finished, we will ask you to practice^a technique for 
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sharing across groups called "fishbowl" and "empty chair." 

But first, please pick a topic, get into your groups, and doA:he 
force field analysis. (Pause) • - 

Fishbowl /Cross-Group Exercise. 

Now that each group has come up with a force field, weVe going to have 
one group listen to another group discuss its analysis. The talking group, 
those In the "f[shbo^," will provide an empty chair for anyone from the 
listening, group .to come in and add additional information or challenge some- 
thing that IS being said about the items in the force field. Then the 
groups will change places. The group that has been observed in the "fish- 
bowl" will be a listening group and will have a chance to challenge or dis- 
cuss the otHer group's work on its force field. We will give you cpmplete 
instructions on this as we go along and answer any questions about what you 
are to do. (Pause) 

(Facilitator Instructions #5 are referred to by the facilitators.) 

Facilitator Instructions #5: "Fishbowl"* 
Purposes ^ 

1. To provide a means of sharing information across groups. 

2. To provide for periodic feedback on process to each group. 



Procedure [ 

1. ' Have one group get irt a circle inside a larger circle compojsed of 

members of another group. The inside circle should have one extra 
chair that is empty. I 

2. The inner group should discuss its topic while the outside group 
observes and remains quiet. 

3. Any member of the outside group who wants to contribute informa- 
tion or raise questions about the Content of the discussion cap do 
so by coming to the empty chair in the inner circle, and leaving 
as soon as the point is made, or question raised. 

4. About every fifteen minutes, the inner group's discussion should 
be suspended while the outer group members give them feedback on 



♦Adapted from an exercise developed by the National Training Laboratories 
Institute for Applied Behavioral Science.' 
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their process.' The outer niembers may use the handout on "Helpful 
Things People Do in Groups" to guide their observatipns and com-' 
ments. Th^ also may comment on degree of participation, emer- 
gence of leadership, degree of acceptance and use of member contri- 
butions, and whether^here appears to be careful listening in the 
group. Negative comment about anys^'n^i vidual should be avoided. 
The inner '^roup may raise questions after the feedback period and 
, then return to their discussion. 
^ 5. After no more than one hour of discussion, and feedback, there should 
be a break. Upon returning, the groups should switch places and the ' 
former inner group should become outer observers, while the former' 
outer group be'comes an inner^group discussing its topic. The discus- 
^sion/empty chair/periodic feedback process then should be repeated. 
Review and^^Question Period . . 

Let us look back over the^^^^ngs we have done together during this train- 
ing session, so that you will have more understanding o/what you might use 
as you move through the classrooms in groups. After that, you will meet as 
groups with the various faculty members who are going to be working with you 
, in the coming year. The object of that meeting will be to get to know the fac- 
ulty meijbers better and to find out if you can understand and trust one another 
better than perhaps you have in faculty-student relationships in the past. 

rn summary, you began by introducing yourselves in a way that was differ- 
ent from what is usually done in order to stay safe and not take too many 
risks. You djd this as part of a gr;oup-building process that should give you 
a better understanding of, different ways in wnich you might help and learn . ^ 
from one another ^nd begin developing trust and skills in working together as 
a group. You trie^d reaching a decision by using available information and 
viewpoints in the consensus manner, and then discussing an issue to determine 
What. the ^rious vfewpbints and feelings about the issue might be within the 
group. You tried two techniques for getting people to think more creatively 
and to share the'ir ideas with the group, about any topic or issue for which 
tJftre are no answers, or at least no answers that are considered to be very 
good. Then you looked at a way of organizing a group^s thinking to determine 
what needs to be learned or what action needs to be taken about an event, 
topic, possible plan, or idea.^ You tried sharing group work and learning 
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with other groups so that you can all be part of a total learning comnunity 
and help. one another within groups and across groups. 

Spend a few minutes, if you will, finding out what commeVts or ques- 
tions people have about what is taking place and determining i^ there are 
other things we need to do before going on to the meetings with t^ie various 
faculty members. What questions do you want to have answered? Wh\t comnents 
do you have about what we've been doing? (Pause) \^ 

Faculty/Group Discussions . \ 

Now, we want all tRe faculty members who are going to be working with 
you to sit together in the center of the room. Arrange your groups in a n^lf 
circle so that you can see all the instructors. The faculty meni)ers will 
Introduce themselves and tell you what they teach, something about their ^ 
^ courses, and something about themselves that you usually would not find out 
about them in regular courses. As they talk/ be th'inking about what they 
have had to say. Then we'll ask the groups ^o meet and decide what question§ 
they might need to ask each member or statements they might need to make to 
him or her. The faculty members will rotate around to each group individu- 
ally to find out whether they need to discuss things further with each group. 
(Pause) , 

If there are no questions or comments, Til ask the faculty members now 
to start telling you who they are, more about' themselves, and something 
about the courses they plan to^each. (Pause) 

' Within the next few days, we will begin our class work sessions, hut we 
hope they will be dlffej^nt, more helpful, and more enjoyable than any you 
have had in the past. They will give you a chance to be very active in your 
own learning and decisions about how you might learn. Your groups, we hope, 
will suppor^ each individual member and will keep close watch on the prob- 
lems of each member in order to find out whether anyone needs help and how 
to get that help early enough to make certain that everyone succeeds. 

, As we said before, you will move through your class work in each pre- 
paratory subject as^a total group. Whenever possible, the instructor will 
involve your- groups in different^ exercises , games, and other activities 
that will help you undertake problems of learning as a group and learn more 
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during the class periods and after class h^rs. You will hear more about 
this later from the different faculty members in meetings with your groups 
after class sessions begin. We do not ^ect the groups to be able to work 
extremely well from the very first, but we will be meeling with you fre- 
qOently to help you deal^with problems, not onlyin learning, but In working 
with one another. 

Suggested Schedule for Student Training Sequence 

(Total time: 9-10 and 1/2 hours) 

Minut es 


10 Introduction 

10 fi^rticipants complete cards on important things about themselves. 
10-20 Participants mix and -^ngle while reading information on the cards. 
5-10 Participants prck part;it*rs and share. 
10 Twosomes' form foursomes and share. 
15 Foursomes form groups of eight and share. 

20 Groups discuss present reactions and concerns, while practicing 
paraphrasing. 

10 Participants complete individual consensu^sheets. 

30-45 .Groups seek consensus. 

15 Facilitator scores consensus results and discusses the process. 

35 Participants read handouts on "HelpfuKTjiings" and discuss 

behaviors in their groups. 

40 Groups discuss topic needing no decision. 

5-15 Group representatives present statements aboit the work of their 
groups. 

10 Groups discuss helpful things done by members^ 

45 ^ Groups practice brainstorming. ' » 

10 ^ndivii^at mergers write ideas for nominal group process. 

30 Groups select and discuss best ideas. 

60 Groups practice force field analyses. 

100-120 Groups are paired to do fishbowl exercise. 



Questions and comments from groups. 



10 

90-120 Groups meet faculty members. 

* * * 
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' Remainder of the Program 

When groups arrive for their first class,' the instructor again should 
review basic Information about the course, 'outline his proposed learning 
objectives, and suggest procedures. He should ask students then to discuss^ 
both content and procedure. Each group should plan to meet briefly at the 
end of th)t first or'second class to schedule regular after-class meetings and 
establilh appropriate wi thin-group or across-group 'helping relationships to 
offer individual group members. To discuss material and progress in each 
class, all groups should meet after class4.no less than two hours weeklS^ for 
each compensatory subject. 

Although shared leadership should be emphasized, some group members in- 
evitably will have more influence than others. Each group should select a 
menter to be responsible for scheduling meetlngs-the one chosen is likely 
to be an influential member. Faculty should not meet with the groups unless 
asked to do so. The instructors should follow a similar ^schedule, meeting 
briefly each week to discuss the performance of each group and to exchange 
views on the most effective means of helping them. This session should in- 

- elude all faculty members who are working with the compensatory education 
groups. 

After every three hours of class, groups should give faculty members a 
report on their overall view of the course and how they are progressing. A 
representative from the coordinating office ^tudent personnel or coDn^seling 
and guidance) should meet with each group and instructor at least after every 
six hours of classroom work during their regular 'get-togethers. All groups 
• should meet semi-weekly in a total community to share their accomplishments 
and anticipate needs for help from other groups. 

The following ,sutm«rl2es the schedule of after-class group meetings sug- 
gested: (1) students alone In their own groups, weekly for at least two 
hours; (2) students' groups together In their original cormiunity^subject • 
area community clusters; (3) compensatory instructors, weekly as a group or 
groups; and (4) conwunltyt clusters of students* groups with appropriate fac- 
ulty and a representative from the program coordinating office, at least 
after every six hours of classroom ses^sjbons. 
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The coordinating representative periodically should remind groups that 
members who are not happy with their groups may have an appointment to dis- 
cuss pos&ibl{)^ransfer to another group. Transfer should be negotiated witR 
the preferred group, if transfer appears necessary. That group should assign, 
at leasf one member to meet with the prospective new member and brief him on 
what the group has been doing. All members of the preferred group should be 
free to offer information through' their contact person. The pros pec tive_ mem- 
ber should not have to be accepted by the preferred group, but that group 
must give direct and substantial reasons for not accepting him or her. Their 
objections clearly should be iased on incompatability of the arrangement and 
should be supported by evidence beyond just the opinion of one- or two renters. 

At midterm and at least one week before the end of regular classes, each 
group should determine which of jts^ members need additional heTp-on various 
subjects and should s^ up helping relationships within or across groups to 
make certain that adequate assessments and assistance are provided. The 
helpers should seek faculty aid if they are unable to provide- adequate assis- 
tance. This would be especially important at the midterm point or just be- 
fore the end o.f the semester if any members of the group are likely to fail 
any course and any time a member i% thought to l#considering dropping out 
of the program. Members should discuss ways of makif!^ available all possible 
legitimate aid for improving learning or in making the TOst appropriate-de- 
cision about remaining in the program. Members should not,try to coerce a 
fellow group member into remaining in the program, but'shoul-d be encouraged 
io provide whatever a^jsistance'and^resourc'es that might enable th^5tudent 
to find the program more helpfu'Tor less stressful. 

' The Experiential Approach 
Whether we call it the "small group approach," "experience-based l^arn- 
irfg." or the "laboratory method of learning," our purpose Is to get the group 
members confront a problem by examining all sides of the issue and then gen- 
erating alternative solutions. *We want participants to experience, ^as cfi- 
rectly.as possible, the dimensions of the problem and various modes If re- 
sponding to It. . / ^ 
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In learning to use small gi*oups as an instructional strategy, faculty 
members and students should be given a chance to experiment with various, 
ways of converting the presentation of "static" information into a poten- 
tially dynamic learning situation. For example, even though a mathematics 
formula might be' given directly to students, the P'-inciple would more ^likely 
become real and useful to them as they struggle with its true nature and the 
ramlfications'of applying it. In a small group settitig they could geperate 
and evaluate numerous alternatives to its application with the use of boUi^ 
logical and crea'tlve thinking. 

In the soci'Sl sciences, an authority might^ve h'TT interpretation of 
a situation or his suggestions forjresponSeTo a situation, or the history 
of certain organizationaljjehavio^ could be outlined. Then the members of 
a small group^ould take such a sample of relatively lifeless information 
a,nd--make^1t more relevant to their own lives, more exciting, and more worth 
their attention by using the "braiRStormiq,g" exercise. Or they might t^ke.a 
more logical tack, outlining reasons wh/ the organization behaved in such a 
way through a period of its history. 

Any of the skill-building exercises described in the student-training 
sequence can be applied in the classrcjm by incorporating specific material 
from a discipline. The experience-based approach can also employ role play, 
simulations, and learning games. However, these techniques probably would 
not be effective learning tools unless an environment of competence, motiva- 
t^ion, and trust had been created through open, free-flowing interaction in 
the learning group. Students who have devoted some effort to learning how 
to offer, themselves and to utilfze others as helping fesources, who appre- 
ciate -and .value one another's differences, and who cooperate rather than 
compete on a variety of levels and learning tasks are likely to be able to 
utilize these tecnniques more effectively. In the training sessions, when- 
ever time permits, both faculty and students should be exposed to the ele- 
mentary principles underlying role playing, simulation, and learning games 
withlii the context of an intact group setting. 

Faculty members cannot become very skillful in the use of small group 
learning during the brief training period we have described. Within such 
a limited period, however, they can be introduced to the possibilities and 
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they can continue to gain skill while they conduct their regularly scheduled 
classes. Those who gain confidence in the wisdom and internal self-correc- 
tive mechanisms of a purposeful small group begin to realize that expertise 
on 'their part is not crucial. Students and faculty members can learn to- 
gether how to use the small group approach with -ncreasing effectiveness -and 
reward for all. The sense of in»olvment and personal responsibility is very 
likely to be heightened by the realization that faculty members are not try- 
• ing to control the situation through their own expertise. 

Not being an expert in using the small group approach is, at one level ,^ 
no different from being a poor iecturer-and probably every beginning faculty 
member and a significant portion of veteran faculty members lack expertise as- 
srieakers. At another level, however, a great difference emerges: although 
instructors rarely get much direct hslp from students in perfecting their 
lectures, they can and muct involve students heavily In improving the small 
group approach in the classroom. The effectiveness of these methods depends 
primarily on the students; they must trust the faculty member to let them 
participate in the process and assL«me responsibility for it, without the im- 
prication that he Jias fully predetermined outcomes in mind. And, of course, 
Uose persons who>o^de the o.lginal training in the use of small groups 
should be available as consultants in a classroom, upon request by the 
instructor. 
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